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I. INTRODUCTORY 


1. Northward Expansion of New Spain, 1521-1580. — Though the 
first Spanish explorations in New Mexico were somewhat in advance 
of the general northward progress from Mexico, they lose their 
proper perspective unless studied as an integra! part of that gradual 
advance of the northern frontier of which they form so interesting a 
chapter. 

After the conquest of the central valley of Mexico the frontier was 
pushed to the north and west with a marvelous rapidity.? Sandoval 
and Alvarado completed the conquest of the outlying provinces; 
Olid subjected Michoacan; Cortés and Guzman prepared both land 
and sea expeditions for the exploration of the west coast. Mean- 
while a corresponding activity in the east, having its center in the 
West Indies, had led to the discovery of Florida, to the mapping out 
the Gulf Coast, and to an attempted occupation of this region by the 
ill-fated Narvaez expedition in 1527. 

In 1536 Cabeza de Vaca and three other survivors of the Narvaez 
expedition succeeded after years of wandering in making their way 
across the continent to the north Mexican frontier. The report of 
Cabeza de Vaca quickened the interest of the Mexican government in 
the regions to the north, and resulted in the preliminary expedition 
of Fray Marcos de Niza in 1539, and the attempted conquest of New 
Mexico by the Coronado expedition (1540-1542). Although the Coro- 
nado expedition did not lead to the immediate occupation of New 

1 This paper was written in Professor Bolton’s seminary at the University of California, 


and was edited for publication by Charles W. Hackett. 
2 Bancroft, History of the North Mczican States, i, 1-53. 
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Mexico, it did bring to the Spaniards definite knowledge of the na- 
tives of the pueblo region and of the characteristics of the land which 
was later to bear the name of New Mexico, while it ‘‘added to the 
world as known to Europeans an extent of territory bounded on the 
west by the Colorado from its mouth to the Grand Canyon, on the 
east by the boundless prairies, and stretching northward to the upper 
waters of the Rio Grande and the southern boundary of Nebraska.” * 

For almost forty years after the return of Coronado interest in 
the pueblo region languished. This was due in part to the failure of 
the fabulous riches of that region to materialize; in part to the out- 
break of the Mixton War; but principally to the discovery of the rich. 
mineral deposits in the central provinces of Durango and Chihuahua. 
In 1541 the province of Nueva Galicia had been organized, and now in 
1560 the great province of Nueva Vizcaya, including modern Du- 
rango, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, and Sonora, was added to the 
roll of Mexican States.* Guadalajara had already become the seat of 
the first great Mexican bishopric and the Franciscans had pushed 
north from there, gradually working up the eastern edge of the 
plateau as the Jesuits a little later were to follow its western edge. 

2. The Reawakening of Interest in New Mexico, 1580-1590. — 
Through the development of the central provinces which marked the 
four decades following the expedition of Coronado, a new line of ap- 
proach to New Mexico along the central plateau was opened up. In- 
evitably, as the frontier was pushed toward the pueblo region, fur- 
ther rumors of the riches to be found in that land and of the vast 
harvest of souls to be garnered there reached the ears of both secular 
and religious leaders in the northern provinces. The first result of 
this revived interest in the pueblo region was the departure of the 
Rodriguez expedition, organized by the Franciscans to carry the light 
of the gospel to the pueblo Indians. It was followed in 1582 by an 
expedition under Don Antonio Espéjo, designed to ascertain the fate 
of the missionaries left among the Indians by the former expedition.® 

The reports of these two expeditions aroused the greatest interest 
and enthusiasm in Mexico, and awakened the hope not only of the 
successful occupation of New Mexico, but of the possibility of plant- 
ing colonies beyond Cibola and Quivira on the Straits of Anian. 
There was no dearth of applicants for the position of adelantado of 
New Mexico, but though a number of contracts were approved by the 
viceroy, who had not himself the power to issue the commission, 
nothing further was done, and the years slipped by with the conquest 
of New Mexico apparently as far off as ever. 

Meanwhile the eastern frontier had been pushed north from Pan- 

3 Winship, Journey of Coronado, xi. 


4 Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 137-142. 
5 Bolton, Spanish Eaploration in the Southwest, 199, 
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uco. In 1576 Luis de Carabajal had penetrated this region in pur- 
suit of marauding Indians, and in 1579 he received a commission to 
effect its conquest and settlement. The province assigned to him 
under the title of Nuevo León was to extend two hundred leagues 
north from Pánuco.’ 

It was from this province of Nuevo León, lying as it did so ad- 
jacent to the two rivers— the Rio Grande and the Pecos — giving 
access to the pueblo region, that a third route to New Mexico by way 
of the Pecos River was shortly to be opened up. The men whose 
spirit and courage had effected the conquest of the northern prov- 
inces could not be restrained within the limits of artificial boundaries 
laid down on paper. The pioneering spirit drew them on to the re- 
gions beyond by an attraction as subtle as it was strong. 

The expedition of Castaño de Sosa was the inevitable outcome of 
this spirit. Sosa was an official of the Province of Nuevo León, and 
had for a number of years been engaged in the work of exploration 
and colonization in that territory. It was but natural that his ambi- 
tion should lead him on beyond the frontiers of his province in quest 
of other worlds to conquer. 

It is the object of this paper to trace in detail the history of Sosa’s 
expedition to New Mexico,’ and to show that this expedition, hitherto 
regarded as illegal, was in reality in strict accordance with the Laws 
of Settlement of 1573, cited by Sosa in the ‘‘Memoria’’® of his ex- 
pedition as the authority for all his acts. 


II. CASTANO DE SOSA’S EXPEDITION 


1. The Start. — In 1590 Gaspar Castaño de Sosa, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the province of Nuevo León, was stationed in the little 
mining town of Almadén in Coahuila. He, too, felt the stir of ambi- 
tion for the conquest of the North, and as he had been for some time 
working the mines of Almadén, and had found the returns in silver 
very small, while the cost of living was very great, he determined to 
lead his little flock from Almadén to the Promised Land of New Mex- 
ico.” As in pursuance of this plan he would be acting in strict con- 
formity with the Law of Settlement of 1573 ° which authorized of- 


® Alonso de León, Historia de Nuevo León, p. 73 et seq. 

7 Of particular interest in connection with the route of the expedition are the author’s 
conclusions which have led, apparently for the first time, and with a fair degree of prob- 
ability, to the identification of five of the pueblos visited by Sosa with pueblos known in 
later days. These pueblos, as named after the Spanish occupation, were San Ildefonso, San 
Juan, Yuqueyunque, Santa Clara, and Isleta. Earlier writers have already identified a num- 
ber of the other pueblos visited by Sosa.— Charles W. Hackett. 

8 Memorial del Descubrimiento que Garpar Castafio de Sosa, hizo en el Nuevo México, 
siendo Teniente de Gobernador y Capitan General del Nuevo Reino de Leon,’’ in Pacheco y 
Cárdenas, Col. Doc. Inéd., xv, 191-261. The ‘‘Memoria’’ constitutes the chief source for 
this paper. 

9 De León, Historia de Nuevo León, 92-93. 

10 ‘t Ordenanzas de su Magestad, hechas para los nuevos deseubrimientos, Conquistas, y 
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ficials in the colonies to provide for the establishment of settlements 
in lands already discovered,” he anticipated no difficulty on the polit- 
ical score. His first step was to secure the coöperation of the inhab- 
itants of Almadén whom he desired to transport to this more auspi- 
cious land. To accomplish this purpose he resorted to a strategem 
which, though perhaps unjustifiable from a strictly moral point of 
view, had at least the merit of immediately securing the desired re- 
sult, even to making it appear that the initiative came not from him, ` 
but from the eager victims themselves. 

He caused some Indians to bring him silver-bearing ores which 
were supposed to have been found in the distant regions to the north. 
These he proceeded to assay, but during the process he surreptitious- 
ly dropped into the refinery a tankard of silver, so that the result 
showed an ingot of silver more than half the size of the ores assayed. 
On beholding this marvel, the worthy Castaño ejaculated, “Is it pos- 
sible that we are squandering our time here, when so great riches 
are to be had?’’ And the minds of all were so moved that they, who 
had little need, besought that they might go to colonize in the region 
whence the ores had been brought. 

_ He graciously granted them the desired permission, and, having 
procured a wagon-train of supplies, oxen, plough-shares, and an 
elaborate military equipment including two brass pieces of ordnance, 
he raised camp and set out with his little band of one hundred and 
seventy men, women, and children, having previously despatched 
messengers to the viceroy to acquaint him with the nature of the ex- 
pedition, and to secure instructions which the messengers were to 
bring back with all haste, if possible overtaking the party before it 
had reached the Rio Grande.” 

2. The Journey to the Rio Grande. — Having left Almadén on the 
27th of July, on the next day the party reached the Nadadores River 
where they remained until the 8th of August. During their stay in 
this place many friendly Indians, doubtless drawn by curiosity, vis- 
ited the camp and were given assurances of friendship. Other vis- 
itors, it appears, were actuated by an ulterior motive, for they suc- 
ceeded in making off with a number of the horses at the very time 
when Castaño was reassuring their brethren with kind words. Luck- 
ily he was informed of this strange return for hospitality before it 
was too late, and going in pursuit, sueceeded in overtaking and cap- 
turing three of the thieves and recovering the stolen property. In 
Pacifieaciones. — Julio de 1573, in Pacheo y Cárdenas, Col. Doc, Inéd., xvi, 142; translated 
in Cornish, ‘‘ Preliminaries to the Oñate Expedition (Mss., University of California),’’ 122 
et seq. 

11 Oriini 1, Pacheco y Cárdenas, Col. Doe. Inéd., xvi, 143; Cornish, ‘‘ Preliminaries to 
the Oñate Expedition,’’ 124. 


12 The Law of 1573 provides that the viceroy must be notified of such an expedition 
(Ordinance 11, translated in Cornish, ‘‘ Preliminaries to the Oñate Expedition,” 125). 
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order not only to punish these offenders, but to prevent the possibil- 
ity of the recurrence of such an event, he determined to hang two ` 
of the captives, believing that the report of his severity, preceding 
him into the lands whither he was going, would deter the inhabitants 
of those regions from the commission of like crimes. 

From the Nadadores a ten days’ march,'* broken by frequent halts, 
brought the party to the marshes of the Rio Salinas * where it was 
decided to encamp several days in the hope of the arrival of the mes- 
sengers who had been sent to the viceroy. 

Sosa took advantage of this delay by going in company with a few 
of his soldiers to explore the neighboring sierras in search of mines. 
He even went so far as to announce his determination to settle in this 
region if any could be found, for he denominated this one of the most 
fertile valleys in the world. But the search proved vain. Not only 
were no mines found, but the inhabitants themselves — for he visited 
two rancherías during the process of exploration — had no knowl- 
edge of the existence of any. 

On the 24th of August the march was resumed. Having passed 
successively the Salinas, Ratones, and Gato Rivers,'* they proceeded 
for three days through an arid stretch of country where their only 
source of water was the rain which it seemed that the Lord had provi- 
dentially sent for their aid. After reaching the Rio Roldan” on 
September 4th they were freed at least temporarily from this hard- 
ship. Beyond this river they found the country well-wooded, and 

- abounding in walnuts and grapes. 

With the principal features of the country traversed by the party 
between Almadén (Monclova) and the Rio Bravo Sosa appears to 
have been previously familiar, either through the reports of earlier 
explorers, or perhaps from having partially traversed this region in 
his own earlier explorations in Nuevo León. The names of the rivers 
seem to have been already known, and he had definite information as 
to the existence of mines in this territory." 

On the 9th of September the Rio Bravo was reached after a march 
of over six weeks. Here again many days were spent in awaiting 
news from the viceroy. 

13 The third, a mere boy, was consigned to the care of one of the soldiers. 

14 Many Indians were met during this part of the journey, and those who could be per- 
suaded to forego their fears sufliciently to approach the camp were given assurances of 
friendship. Little comment is made on the country through which they passed, though men- 
tion is made of a group of lakes (Charcos de Vaca) reached August 8th, and a small stream, 
the Seco, reached on the 13th. 

15 Possibly the Rio Aura. 

18 The Ratones and the Gato may have been respectively the Sabinas and the Arroyo 
Camaron, a branch of the Salado. 

17 Doubtless a west branch of the Rio Grande, possibly the Rio San Diego. If so, the 


course taken must have been almost directly north from Monclova. 
18 Sosa, ‘‘ Memoria,’’ 195. 
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In view of the delay caused by the failure of the messengers to ap- 
pear, the lieutenant began to entertain serious doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of the food supply which he had provided for the expedition. 
On measurement it was found to have dwindled so rapidly that he 
was filled with great concern. It was evident that the careless and 
haphazard distribution which had been the rule in the past must be 
replaced by careful husbandry of what supplies yet remained. For 
the future it was determined to grant a strict allowance of an almud 
of grain per week to each individual. 

As the days passed by with no news of the dilatory messengers 
Sosa found himself in a perplexing dilemma. Each day brought 
nearer the failure of the food supply, and with it the final impossi- 
bility of continuing the journey. Obviously, he must either press 
forward without awaiting the reply of the viceroy, or, awaiting that, 
must find himself unable to proceed through lack of supplies when it 
should be received. That this reply would prove unfavorable Sosa 
seems to have never even conceived. 

3. The Search for the Rio Salado (Pecos).*— At last it was de- 
termined to pursue the journey without further delay. And now at 
once there arose differences of opinion as to the route which should 
be taken. It appears that the members of the party were allowed 
great latitude in expressing their views which were in the main quite 
different from that of their commander. He, however, being in no 
way bound to accept their advice, resolved to follow his own plan 
which was to seek the Rio Salado (Pecos). He therefore sent out a 
small advance party to search for this river. The search proved 
vain because of the roughness of the country and the density of the 
underbrush which made advance all but impossible. The party re- 
turned to report that they had discovered another river which they 
believed could be reached, though this, too, would prove difficult for 
the same reasons. Another party sent out to the same locality gave 
the opinion that it was in no way possible to reach the river. The 
lieutenant, however, was not to be discouraged. Though himself 
prevented by a temporary indisposition from undertaking the search, 
he sent out a third party under Cristébal de Heredia, maese de 

19 Sosa’s ‘‘Memoria’’ contains no record of the crossing of the Rio Grande, but it is 
evident that. it must have been crossed some distance south of the mouth of the Pecos, for 
the latter river was on their left when discovered. The river which Sosa called the Laxas 
was reached after two days’ march from the Rio Grande, and the Peeos was discovered by 
an advance party on the fourth day after the crossing of the Laxas. The ““Memoria”” 
rarely records the distance traveled per day during any part of the journey. In this case, 
such data would be of little service, as the party must have pursued a very roundabout way 
on account of the roughness of the country and the difficulties of traversing it with a wagon 
train. The Laxas was probably the Devil's River of Texas. The identity of Sosa’s Salado 
River with the Pecos is assured. The cause of the name is obvious: Sosa frequently com- 
ments on the rich salt deposits found along this stream, and after reaching the pueblo of 


Pecos, he says: ‘‘Aun quarto de legna va el rio Salado que decimos, por donde fue nuestro 
camino aunque el agua salada se picrde muchas legnas atras.’’? (‘‘Memoria,’’ p. 239.) 
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campo, which succeeded at last in reaching the river and in discover- 
ing a ford where the wagons could cross. And so, traversing the 
slopes that led to the Rio Grande, the party returned to the camp 
with the news. 

On October 1st camp was broken, and in spite of dissension in the 
ranks” Sosa directed his course toward the Rio Salado. On the next 
day the river discovered by the exploring parties — which he called 
the Laxas— was reached and crossed, albeit with great difficulty, and 
the journey was continued. On the 7th an advance party headed by 
Captain Cristóbal de Heredia succeeded in locating the Salado, 
though they reported that it was manifestly impossible for the rest 
of the party to reach it because of the dense thickets and the rugged 
land which lay in its vicinity. The lack of water was by this time 
causing suffering among both men and beasts, so that the lieutenant 
deemed it best, after trying by all possible means to reach the Salado, 
to return to the Laxas River, which was reached on October 12th. 
From here another exploring party returned to the Salado by a dif- 
ferent route but again no way of approach could be found. The 
party remained on the Rio Laxas until the 14th, after which the jour- 
ney was continued. 

By this time the supplies were dangerously dwindling, and it was 
found necessary to cut down the weekly allowance of grain by one- 
half. To supply the necessities of the people, one of the men of the 
company, Joan Pérez de los Rios, offered his drove of oxen as a free 
gift, and it was in consequence arranged that a pound and a half of 
meat per day should be allowed to each member of the company in 
addition to the small allowance of grain. 

Notwithstanding this respite from imminent starvation, the com- 
pany, despairing of ever being able to reach the Salado, earnestly 
importuned the lieutenant to turn back. Joan Pérez de los Rios, in 
particular, feeling perhaps that his generosity had entitled him to a 
very free expression of opinion, became particularly bitter in his 
complaints. Sosa, however, was determined to go on, and he sternly 
ordered the men to cease their ‘‘babbling’’ on pain of losing the many 
privileges which he had heretofore allowed them. As for himself, 
he ‘‘trusted ‘in God that He would provide a way out of their diffi- 
culties, and would enable them to find what they sought.” 

After wandering through a country so rugged as to be all but im- 
passable, and so arid that the party were in extreme distress from 
lack of water, news was brought back on the 24th by an advance 
guard that a means of approach to the Salado had at last been dis- 
covered. 

20 Throughout the greater part of the journey we find the members of the party dis- 


senting from Sosa with regard to the route to be pursued. He does not make clear what 
course they desired to take. 
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Great was the joy of the company at the prospect of being freed at 
last from the hardships which they had suffered in the search for 
this river. All petty jealousies and quarrels were forgotten, and the 
members of the party assembled with mutual good will to receive the 
thanks of their commander for the fortitude which they had dis- 
played in the midst of their misery, and the perseverance with which 
they had patiently sought their goal until success had at last crowned 
their efforts. No amount of gold, he said, could reward such faith- 
‘fulness, but he had no doubt that the king would liberally recompense 
them for the important service which they were rendering him. 
What the recompense was to be, Sosa and his company little im- 
agined, as they assembled to give thanks—a motley crowd of sol- 
diers and Indians, men, women, and children worn with months of 
travel, foot-sore and weary, but happy in their ignorance of the fact 
- that they had yet to encounter the worst of their difficulties and that 
the king, instead of rewarding the faithful members of the expedi- 
tion, was destined to heap dishonor and disgrace on its author. 

On the 26th of October the little party at last reached the Rio 
Salado and made camp on its left bank. 

4. Up the Salado to the Pueblos.—On the 28th of October the 
march up the Salado was begun. They passed during the next few 
days through a large number of deserted rancherias, but found no 
Indians save one, whom they were unable to understand through 
want of an interpreter. The country was chiefly remarkable for the 
salt deposits which it contained, and the land along the river was 
very marshy. 

On the 31st of the month the party encountered a band of Indians 
who carried their goods loaded on dogs, a thing very marvelous in the 
eyes of the Spaniards. These people, perhaps members of the same 
tribe which the soldiers of the Rodriguez expedition found on the 
Pecos,” fled at the approach of the company. During the next few 
days many more Indians were met. These proved, for the most part, 
to be by no means friendly. In fact they slew one of the members of 
the party — himself an Indian—and endeavored to steal what oxen 
yet remained. In this nefarious scheme they were fortunately balked 
by Captain Cristébal de Heredia who went in pursuit, killing a num- 
ber of the Indians and taking four prisoners one of whom was hanged 
forthwith, while the others— mere boys — were assigned to the care 
of certain soldiers to be trained as interpreters. 

The line of march during these days was up the river through a 
dreary stretch of salt marshes and sand-dunes. They were doubtless 
traversing the territory now comprised in Eddy and Chaves counties 
in southeastern New Mexico, where plentiful supplies of gypsum are 


21 Declaración de Pedro Bustamente in Pacheco y Cárdenas, Col. Doc. Inéd., xv, 88. 
Translation in Bolton, Spanish Eaploration in the Southwest, 148. 
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still found. On the 7th of November, still proceeding up the left 
bank of the river, they camped on a creek, probably a few miles south 
of the present location of Fort Sumner in Guadalupe county.” From 
this point on they passed through ‘‘good country.”” The river was 
bordered with beds of reed grass; well-grassed plains and mesa land 
extended back from the river. There were many mesquite shrubs 
which provided food for the party, and, together with the large 
numbers of fish which were caught, made it possible to still further 
shorten the allowance of grain. 

It had now been some time since the party had met with any na- 
tives, so when on the 21st of November some smoke was descried on 
a sierra in the distance, a number of the men were very eager to in- 
vestigate its origin. The lieutenant, however, refused to counte- 
nance such a digression from his course and doggedly pursued his 
way up the Salado. 

On the 24th the river was crossed where it made a great bend to 
the east, and camp was pitched on a small creek where there was a 
lake bordered by groves of willows and many vines.” 

Until the Ist of December the march was continued up the west 
bank of the river. There were great groves of willows, and nu- 
merous springs—the first seen since the party had left the Rio 
Grande. The reed grass along the river was all parched and dry 
and it appeared that no rain had fallen in this district for some time. 
The weather was now beginning to grow very cold. On the 30th of 
November a large rancheria was found, but it proved to be empty of 
people. 

On the 1st of December the river was recrossed to the east to avoid 
the necessity of crossing a deep stream which, apparently having its 
source in a sierra to the west, flowed into the Salado at this point. 
This may have been the Arroyo Pintada? which empties into the 
Pecos through a deep gorge in the vicinity of the thirty-fifth parallel. 

From this place Sosa sent Cristóbal de Heredia up the river with a 
small company, to search for some tribe from which information 
with regard to the country might be gleaned. He warned the party 
that they were not to enter any settlement that they might discover, 
because he wished to enter with his camp and wagon train all in one 
body. j 

The main party continued up the river, but travel now proved very 

22 New Mexico, Report of the Burcau of Immigration for 1894, p. 254. 

No distances are given in the Ms. 

23 It is in this region that the first eastern tributaries of any size flow into the Pecos. 

24 The mesquite bears sweet, pulpy pods (Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i, 468). 

25 Possibly the Arroyo Salado. The Pecos makes a pronounced bend here. 

26 They were now very near to the pueblo region which extended to the vicinity of the 
thirty-fifth parallel (ef. Bandelier, Final Report, ii, 130). The limits of the pueblo settle- 


ments must have been fairly well known by Sosa. He had the latitude taken here and 
judged from the result that settlements were near (‘‘Memoria,’’ 216). 
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difficult because of the sand-dunes and shoals that beset their path. 
From time to time they were obliged to turn aside from the river to 
avoid these. On the 7th of December the river was crossed and camp 
was made in a poplar grove on the west bank. On the 10th rough 
land again necessitated a crossing to the east. 

On the 12th Diego de Viruega, a member of Heredia’s party, re- 
turned with the news that a trail had been found, as well as a plain 
recently burnt, so that it was evident that they would soon reach the 
settlements. 

On the 13th the river was again crossed to the west, and for the 
next few days the march was continued away from the river on ac- 
count of the impassibility of the land which lay in its vicinity. So 
circuitous was the route they were obliged to pursue that at one time 
it appeared to the party that they were utterly lost, and it was with 
great difficulty that the lieutenant succeeded in persuading them that 
the settlements would be found near at hand. Indeed, in spite of all 
his eloquence many of his comrades remained frankly incredulous. 

On the 23d of the month, Sosa and his secretary, Andrés Pérez, who 
were riding somewhat in advance of the rest of the party, descried in 
the distance a woeful company, ragged and coatless, approaching on 
foot with arquebuses reversed. On seeing the lieutenant they made 
no sign, and even when they reached him, the knowledge of how they 
had come to such a pass made them most reluctant to speak. From 
the story which was at last drawn from their unwilling lips Sosa 
learned that, having followed the trail of which Viruega had brought 
news, they had at last reached a pueblo. This they had entered not- 
withstanding the lieutenant’s orders to the contrary, because it was 
very cold, the ground was covered with snow, and they were sadly in 
need of warmth and shelter, as well as of food. The inhabitants had 
received them kindly, and had given them grain. But the next morn- 
ing while they were strolling through the pueblo without their arms 
which they had left outside in order the better to inspire confidence 
among the Indians, these latter, having suddenly acquired an utterly 
unexpected and quite alarming degree of confidence, gave them the 
war-cry, and let fly a shower of arrows. Taken by surprise, the 
worthy comrades ‘‘stood not upon the order of their going,” but fled 
at once and most precipitately to the spot where they had heaped up 
their arms and other possessions. Here, too, their dusky hosts had 
been before them, so that they were able to escape with only five 
arquebuses, while the Indians carried off the honors of war, together 
with five arquebuses, eleven swords, the saddles and other trappings 
for the horses, and the clothes and bedding. Indeed, they felt them- 
selves fortunate to have escaped with their lives, though even life 
itself, they declared, would have been lost through starvation, had 
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not God in His infinite mercy influenced a squaw whom they met on 
their way to provide them with food. 

In view of their evident distress, the lieutenant did not inflict on 
them the punishment which their disobedience well merited. Rather, 
he endeavored to comfort them and to overcome their discourage- 
ment by every possible means. 

The Indians remained to be dealt with, and he resolved that, leav- 
ing the camp at a place which he called La Urraca (The Magpie), he 
himself with an advance guard of nineteen soldiers and seventeen 
servants would go to the pueblo to attempt to secure the lost posses- 
sions and to bring the Indians to submission to his majesty. 

The supplies had now run so low that he was obliged to divide 
among his company all the remaining grain save two fanegas which 
he was taking to sow. In addition, Joan Pérez de los Rios again of- 
fered up his oxen as a sacrifice, and three were killed to provide the 
party with provisions sufficient for their journey. 

On the 26th of December Sosa with this small company left La 
Urraca, and proceeding up the river arrived on the 30th within a 
league of the pueblo — evidently Cieuyé (Pecos) —where the maese 
de campo and his party had met with disaster. 

5. The Occupation of Cicuyé.—The next morning the lieutenant 
gave his final orders before entering the village. He besought his 
comrades to advance with confidence, believing that they would be 
kindly received: they had done no harm, so they should fear no evil. 
But they were to carefully follow the example of the lieutenant, and 
in no way to depart from his orders. They marched on to the pueblo 
with lines in order and colors high; but when they reached its en- 
virons, they saw all the inhabitants, both men and women, in arms 
upon the roof, prepared to give battle. 

The tactics pursued by Castaño in the face of this crisis are worthy 
of note. The misfortunes of the maese de campo had taught him the 
value of preparedness. Having pitched his camp within gun-range 
of the pueblo, he planted his two brass cannon where they would 
command the strongest position. Thus prepared for all contingen- 
cies, he sallied forth with the olive branch in his hand. 

He spent five hours in making the rounds of the pueblo, addressing 
the people with kind words and signs of friendship, and offering them 
all manner of gifts. But in spite of all these friendly overtures, none 
would come out from their breastworks and intrenchments. Rather, 
they gave the war-ery with increased vehemence, and launched stones 
and arrows at this unlucky advocate of an armed peace. In the end 
he deemed it expedient to return to his camp and consult with his 
comrades as to the best modus operandi. 

They answered with one voice that he should attack these dogs 
without more ado. But Castaño was still loath to resort to force, not 
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only from the motives of humanity that at all times animated his 
breast, but for fear of the disapproval of the authorities to whom he 
was responsible.” 

Having stationed two of his men on a height to see that the natives 
should not withdraw, he once more made a circuit of the pueblo, but 
only to mect with greater contumely than ever. For not only were 
the cries which heralded his appearance much more derisive, but the 
stones and arrows fell in a heavier shower; and one squaw, display- 
ing a hardihood truly frightful in one of her sex, went out on a bal- 
cony and threw ashes on his head. At this procedure the shouts of 
her dusky compatriots reached deafening proportions. 

Thereupon the lieutenant returned at once to his camp and ordered 
his men to mount for the attack, and to discharge their arquebuses 
and the two cannon, to try whether by these means they might af- 
fright the Indians. This strategem was without visible effect, for 
the defenders of the village only made the more mockery, and hurled 
the more missiles from behind their breastworks, while Castaño in 
vain called to them with soothing words. 

Now the battle began in earnest. Four men were detailed to as- 
cend with one of the cannon to a quarter of the roof devoid of people, 
while the lieutenant created a diversion by attacking the Indians in 
front. Having made the ascent with greatest difficulty because of 
the desperate resistance offered by the defenders, they proceeded to 
direct their fire against the neighboring quarters. The Indians re- 
sponded with showers of stones and arrows, and bravely stuck to their 
posts, not one showing a sign of fear. The fight waxed hotter. The 
excitement spread to the Indian followers of Sosa. One let fly an 
arrow; another followed his example. For the first time the de- 
fenders began to show trepidation. Some began to leave their posts 
which the besiegers quickly occupied, mounting by means of ladders, 
and at frightful risk, because their arms had to be abandoned before 
they could pass through the trap-doors that gave access to the roof, 
swords and shields being afterwards passed up to them by the com- 
rades who remained below. One after another the defenders fell, 
and the survivors at last fled from the roof, leaving the Spaniards in 
possession of the breastworks. 

The victory won, the lieutenant marehed in triumph through the 
streets and plazas of the pueblo. And the Indians who were congre- 
gated in the wooden corridors which connected all the houses no 
longer showed hostility, but rather, all made the sign of the cross, in- 
dicative of friendship, and cried “Amigos, amigos, amigos? They 
threw down food from the balconies, but they themselves could not 
be induced to come down into the streets, nor to approach the Span- 


27 The Ordinance of 1573 provided that no injury should be inflieted upon the Indians 
(Ordinance xxix, in Cornish, ‘‘ Preliminaries to the Oñate Expedition,” 133-134). 
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iards, though Sosa repeatedly signed to them that he would do them 
no injury, and they need have no fear. 

Having found the captain of the pueblo, the lieutenant demanded 
the restoration of the property taken from the maese de campo, but 
was answered that all had been either destroyed or taken to other 
villages save some sword blades without guards which he professed 
himself willing to return. Sosa, however, doubting the veracity of 
the wily Indian, secretly sent some of his soldiers to search the other 
quarters of the pueblo, and if possible to seize some Indian from 
whom more reliable information might be elicited. 

Meantime the captain had mounted to the topmost roof and har- 
angued his people in a loud voice. At the conclusion of the speech 
they showed great joy, and evinced great friendship for the Span- 
iards, but without descending from the balconies to the plaza. And 
now the lost property was brought out —a pitiful heap consisting of 
two sword-blades without guards, a large pouch, some pieces of 
coarse cloth, and a few other little things. Truly, these seemed little 
worth the battle! But the lieutenant still hoped that his soldiers 
would succeed in finding the rest; a vain hope, as it proved, for when 
he shortly returned to his camp it was only to learn of their failure. 
They had found in the quarter toward which their search was directed 
a veritable labyrinth of mines and counter-mines extending under- 
ground, with so many little openings and trap-doors that a thorough 
investigation was impossible at that hour when it was already grow- 
ing dark. 

That night a guard was stationed in the pueblo and all remained 
quiet. The next morning the lieutenant, having thanked his com- 
rades for their faithful service and having given orders that no in- 
jury should be done either to the persons or the property of the con- 
quered Indians, proceeded to explore the pueblo, and to examine its 
contents. It was found to contain five plazas and sixteen kivas,” the 
latter being underground chambers, well-plastered, which Sosa be- 
lieved to have been made for protection against the cold. The 
houses, from four to five stories high, were built in the form of cuar- 
teles, the entrances all on the outside, and the houses standing back 
to back. They were all connected by wooden corridors or balconies 
which ran from house to house throughout the village. Intersecting 
streets were bridged by wooden beams flung from roof to roof. <Ac- 
cess to the houses was had by means of small ladders which could 
afterward be drawn through trap-doors in the roof. 

Each house was found to contain a store of grain — the village as 

2s The kivas, called estufas by the Spaniards, were sacred ceremonial and assembly cham- 
bers characteristic of both ancient and modern pueblo settlements in Arizona and New 
Mexico. For details see Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i, 710. For descriptions 


of pueblo architecture see Mindeleff, ‘‘Study of Pueblo Architecture,”” in Bureau of 
Ethnology, 8th Report, 100 et seq. 
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a whole possessing an immense supply, estimated at thirty thousand 
fanegas, evidently the product of several years’ harvests. The 
houses also contained a great deal of pottery, both gaily colored and 
figured, and black, some of it glazed.” 

As it was winter, the people were warmly clothed—the men in 
mantas of cotton and buffalo skins, while some wore also gaily fig- 
ured trousers. The women wore a manta fastened at the shoulder 
with a wide girdle around the waist, and over this another manta, 
gaily colored, and either embroidered or decorated with furs and 
feathers. 

The pueblo had a large amount of land under cultivation, irrigated 
by two running streams at the side, while the pool which supplied 
them with water for drinking lay within a gunshot. A quarter of a 
league from the pueblo, the Rio Salado flowed. 

There can be no doubt that the pueblo thus reached by Sosa on 
December 31, 1590, was the pueblo of Cicuyé or Pecos. His descrip- 
tion tallies in the main, not only with that of other explorers, but with 
modern descriptions of the ruins of Pecos.” 

That night the Indians, taking advantage of the withdrawal of the 
guard, fled from the pueblo. For several days Sosa remained in the 
vicinity, hoping for their return. In the meanwhile provisions were 
despatched to the rest of the party at La Urraca. As it at last be- 
came evident that the Indians would not return to their pueblo as 
long as it remained in the possession of the Spaniards, the lieutenant 
determined to move on. The weather had now become extremely 
cold, with heavy winds and snow, and the rivers were frozen over. 

29 For further descriptions of pueblo pottery see Holmes, ‘‘ Pottery of the Ancient 
Pueblos,’’ in Bureau of Ethnology, 4th Report, 265-358. 

30 Bandelier has deseribed the ruins of Cicuyé in ‘‘A Visit to the Aboriginal Ruins in 
the Valley of the Rio Pecos’’ (Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American 
series, i, 37-133). He estimates the houses in all the quarters to have been at least four 
stories in height. His description of the means of ingress and egress by means of ladders 
and trap-doors (p. 60), and of the terraced roofs with intersecting streets bridged by beams 
(pp. 52, 78 et seq.), and of the pottery found, also corresponds with Sosa’s accounts. In 
spite of this correspondence Bandelier did not himself identify as Pecos this pueblo stormed 
by Sosa. Other authorities are however agreed on this point (Bancroft, Arizona and New 
Mezico, 103; Twitehell, Leading Facts, i, 293). 

Castaiieda’s description of the houses tallies closely with that of Sosa. ‘‘There are cor- 
ridors going all round it at the first and second stories by which one can go round the 
whole village. These are like outside balconies and they can protect themselves within 
these . . . The houses that open on the plain are right back of those that open on the 
court . . . ’’ (‘‘Narrative of Castafieda,’’ in Winship, Journey of Coronado, 103- 
104). He describes the houses as all of one height, and with no intersecting streets to 
break the continuity (ibid. 176-177), but as Bandelier (op. cit.) points out, the fact that 
the building was accommodated to great irregularities of surface would give it uniformity 
of height without the quarters being necessarily all of the same height. The wooden beams 
bridging the street intersections would give the effect of continuity. Castafieda refers to a 
““spring which might easily be cut off?” (op. cit., Winship, 103); this would be true of the 
spring described by Sosa. The ‘‘Relacion del Suceso’’ (Winship, 205) mentions eight 
plazas. Espéjo does not describe the pueblo, but speaks of the hostility of its inhabitants. 
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For this reason many of the comrades did not wish to leave the shel- 
ter of the village, but the lieutenant insisted on going forward to find 
a route by which the wagon trains might reach the pueblo region, as 
it was out of the question for them to follow the one by which his 
small party had come thither. Also he had yet to discover the mines 
which were the object of his search. 

On the 6th of January, even as the company were preparing to 
march out, two Indians were seen approaching the pueblo. The sol- 
diers brought them at once to the heutenant who made much of them 
and gave them to understand that the others might safely return to ` 
their homes. In their presence he erected a lofty cross, and ex- 
plained its meaning. Then, having assured them of the friendship 
of the king, he proceeded on his way. 

6. The Tehua Pueblos.—The route from Cicuyé lay through some 
sierras. The first night out the Spaniards camped in these sierras, 
in a valley with many pines. The next day the sierras were tra- 
versed and on leaving them a river, in all probability the Rio Santa 
Fé, or Rio Chiquito, northeast of the present city of Santa Fé, was 
crossed. This river was frozen so hard that the horses crossed over 
without breaking the ice. About one o’clock that day the party 
reached a small pueblo, doubtless one of the Tehua group. The in- 
habitants gladly welcomed them and supplied them with provisions. 
A lofty cross was erected with sounding of trumpets and firing of 
volleys. The Indians swore allegiance to the king and Sosa estab- 
lished there a regular government, appointing from among their 
number governor, alcalde, and alguazil. In all of the inhabited 
pueblos which Sosa subsequently visited like ceremonies were re- 
peated, and thus were laid the foundations for the future pueblo gov- 
ernments of New Mexico. 

In this region four other pueblos, all within a league’s distance of 
one another, were visited. These villages were all of the same type. 
Their land was irrigated, and very productive, maize, beans, and 
other vegetables constituting the chief crops. The people were clothed 
after the manner of those of Cicuyé. Their houses were two or 
three stories high, the access was had to them by means of movable 
ladders and trap-doors. The people were almost uniformly fright- 
ened at the approach of the Spaniards, either fleeing from their vil- 
lages, or taking refuge on the roofs; but their fears were easily 
allayed. 

Although the ‘‘Memoria’”’ contains neither the direction of the 
march from Cicuyé to these pueblos, nor the distance traversed, we 
are fairly safe in assuming that the course must have been slightly 
to the northwest, and that these were the Tehua pueblos north of 
Santa Fé.” 


31 These pueblos, allowing for apparent slight inaccuracies as to distances apart, and 
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On the 11th of January the party, after marching two leagues, 
reached a large pueblo, occupying a large valley, all under irrigation. 
This pueblo was probably San Ildefonso, although its identity cannot 
be certainly established.” The village had a large plaza containing 
in its center a large circular apartment, half underground, roofed 
with beams. This, they learned, was a temple where each year the 
people assembled to worship the idols which it contained. Like 
structures had been observed in Cicuyé, and in the other pueblos vis- 
ited. The houses in this village were of adobe, two or three stories 
in height, and, like those of the other pueblos, were built in the form 
of cuarteles. 

The next day, the 12th of January, the route lay ‘‘along a river, 
very full of water to the north.’’ This river was without doubt the 
Rio Grande. That day the eighth and ninth pueblos were visited and 
in the latter, which in all probability was San Juan, the party camped 
for the night.” 

The next day, January 13th, the party reached, about an hour be- 
fore sundown, a very large pueblo located in a valley between the 
sierras. This was undoubtedly Taos.** It was very large. The 
houses were eight or nine stories high, built in cuarteles, and each 
cuartele appeared a labyrinth from the wooden framework above 


without any attempt to name them in the order visited, were, in all probability, Tesuque, 
Nambé, Cuyamunge, Pojuaque, and Jacona (Hodge, note on the Tewa pueblos, in The 
Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides [Ayer translation], 237-241; Bancroft, Arizona and 
New Mezico, 104, n. 17; Twitchell, Leading Facts, i, 294; Bandelier, Final Report, ii, 23). 

32 Bandelier suggests that this pueblo may have been Cieuyé (ef. ‘‘A Visit to the Aborig- 
inal Ruins in the Valley of the Rio Pecos,’’ p. 116). This can searcely be possible. Accord- 
ing to his own reckoning Pecos is one-half league from the river, yet Sosa had been journey- 
ing away from the river four days when he reached this pueblo. Though some of the days’ 
marches may have been very short, he must by this time have been more than one-half 
league from the river. Bandelier bases his suggestion on the description of the vigas 
grandes, which, according to Sosa (‘‘Memoria,’’ 244), roofed the estufa. This recalls to 
him a great tree trunk lying across the northern kiva in one of the courts of the Pecos ruins. 
There seems however to have been no good reason why Sosa should have used this expression 
if what he observed was merely one large tree trunk. 

33 From an original manuscript map of the Oñate route printed in Bolton, Spanish Er- 
plorations in the Southwest, 212, it is certain that both San Ildefonso and San Juan were 
on the east side of the Rio Grande. The eighth pueblo, which has not been identified, was 
most likely on the east bank of the Rio Grande also, as no mention is made of the river 
having been crossed at this time. 

34 According to the Pacheco y Cardenas copy of the ‘‘Memoria’’ this pueblo was five 
leagues from the ninth pueblo, where the Spaniards had spent the night of the 12th of 
january. According to Castañeda (‘‘Relacion,’’ in Winship, 78) it was twenty leagues 
from Yuqueyunque, across the river from which was San Juan (Hodge in The Memorial of 
Fray Alonso de Benavides [Ayer translation], 237), to Braba, or Taos. The original of the 
““Memoria’’ should be examined, as it is possible that it may read ‘‘quinze leguas’’ instead 
of ‘‘cinco leguas,’’ as in the Pacheco y Cardenas copy. Fifteen leagues is much nearer the 
correct distance from San Juan to Taos than five leagues. The ‘‘Relacion del Sueeso’’ 
(Winship, Journey of Coronado, 204), says: ‘‘The houses are very close together and 
have five or six stories; three of them with mud walls, one above the other, all round of 
wood.’’ Castañeda also refers to the woodwork of this pueblo which he calls Braba (ibid., 
78-79; 107). 
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which all the houses were raised. Wooden corridors ran from one 
house to the other throughout the entire circuit of the pueblo. The 
people appeared to have a wealth of precious stones of emerald, and 
one Indian wore a beautiful bracelet which, however, he would not 
take off nor allow the lieutenant to examine. In fact, the conduct of 
the inhabitants was so distinctly hostile that the company were 
obliged to camp for the night outside the pueblo in some ranches pro- 
vided for people of other tribes who came there to trade. The next 
day, as the Indians showed even more evident signs of hostility, Sosa 
wished to attack the village and reduce it to obedience. Being dis- 
suaded from this course by his comrades, he at last agreed to leave it 
for the present and to return later when the cold and snow should be 
over and its reduction might prove an easier task. 

From here the party returned to the pueblos from which they had 
set out, that is, as is most likely, to the Tewa pueblos on the east bank 
of the Rio Grande from San Ildefonso to San Juan. On the 15th of 
January a deep river was crossed and the eleventh and twelfth pueb- 
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los, probably the Yuqueyunque* of Castañeda and Santa Clara,” 
were visited. On the 16th of January the party crossed the river to 
the east and visited the thirteenth pueblo. 

8. Queres and the Mines of the Cerrillos District.—On the 17th 
of the month the party broke camp and on the 18th reached a group 
of settlements of a different nation which Sosa denominated the 
Queres. These were evidently identical with the Quiriz of Coronado, 
and Espéjo’s Quires, so the party must have been near the junction 
of the Rio Grande and the Galisteo.” Here they found four pueblos, 
all in sight of one another. The party remained in these pueblos two 
days and on the 21st visited another pueblo of the same tribe. The 
next day Sosa made a side expedition to some mines in the vicinity. 
On the 23d the nineteenth and twentieth pueblos were visited.’ 

35 Castañeda, ‘‘ Relacion,’ in Winship, Journey of Coronado, 78; Hodge, in The Memorial 
of Fray Alonso de Benavides (Ayer translation), 237. 

36 ‘I'he original map of Oñate’s route in Bolton’s Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 
212, proves conclusively that Santa Clara was on the west bank of the Rio Grande. 

37 The names of the principal Queres towns as given by Hodge (notes on the Queres 
pueblos, in The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides [Ayer translation], 222-26) are: 
Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sia, and Cochiti; Acoma and Zuii to the west belong 
to the same linguistic group. 


38 The eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth pueblos visited were called by Sosa respec- 
tively San Marcos, San Lucas, and San Cristébal (‘‘Memoria,’’ 251). Near San Marcos 
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The Indians of these pueblos readily submitted and hberally sup- 
plied the party with provisions. Not only were officials appointed as 
had been done in the other pueblos, but Sosa endeavored to give the 
natives some instruction in the Christian faith. As he modestly 
states in the ‘‘Memoria:’’ ‘‘It appeared that the Lieutenant was 
particularly endowed with grace from God to bring these barbarians 
to allegiance to his Majesty, that through his mediation and that of 
God our Lord they might come to the knowledge of our Holy Catholic 
Faith. He carried with him a cross on which was the semblance of 
God our Lord, and in all these pueblos he bore it in his hands; and 
with all veneration he acknowledged it on his knees. And all his 
comrades knelt and came to kiss the cross, at which the barbarians 
were seized with admiration.’’* 

9. The Moving of the Camp.—On the 24th of January, despite 
the cold and snow which still continued, Sosa struck off to the east to 
search for a route by which the wagon-train and the colonists might 
be brought to the pueblo region. After four days’ travel through a 
snow-covered country densely forested with pines, he reached La 
Urraca where the appearance of his little company was most welcome 
to the unfortunate colonists who by this time were all but devoid of 
supplies. On the 30th of the month the whole party set out on the 
return trip to the pueblos. The march was retarded by the many 
difficulties which they encountered. The cold was almost unendur- 
able, and no water was to be had save that secured from melting the 
snow. At last, on the 15th of February, they reached San Cristóbal, 
the last pueblo visited by Sosa, and passed successively on the 17th 
and 18th to San Lucas and San Marcos. On the 23d of February 
Sosa went to a pueblo two leagues away which had not been visited. 

10. The Return to Pecos.— Having settled his camp at San Mar- 
cos, Sosa himself with nineteen comrades returned to Cicuyé whose 
inhabitants had by this time returned to their homes. The Span- 
iards rode on horseback through the streets of the village, lustily 
blowing their horns, to the great delight of the Indians who brought 
them food and other gifts, including their lost property — five sword 
guards, and two others broken, some shirts and cloaks, and pieces of 
coarse cloth. The captain informed Sosa that had there been a bet- 
ter understanding he would have given it all before. 

11. The Conspiracy of the Soldiers.— After spending three days 
in this pueblo, Sosa returned onee more to San Marcos where the 
mines were explored. But as they proved to yield but meager re- 
turns, he determined to proceed to Santo Domingo,” another pueblo 
were the mines of the Cerrillos district. The ruins of these pueblos are to be found in this 
distriet south of Santa Fe (Twitchell, Leading Facts, i, 296). 

39**Memoria,’’? p. 248. 


40 This is as likely to have been the former pueblo of San Felipe as Guipuy or old Santo 
Domingo (Bandelier, Final Report, ii, 123). 
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on the east bank of the Rio Grande in whose vicinity rich mines were 
reported to lie. Camp was pitched in a deserted pueblo a league 
from Santo Domingo whither a number of the soldiers immediately 
repaired. 

It was at this time that the lieutenant learned of a conspiracy 
against his life planned by a number of the soldiers whom he had left 
at San Marcos during his return to Cicuyé. Dissatisfied because 
they were unable to bend him to their will, particularly in the matter 
of the treatment of the Indians whom they desired to exploit to the 
fullest extent, they had resolved to kill their commander, and then 
return to friendly country. One of the ring-leaders was immediately 
arrested, but the other, Alonso Xaimez, fled. The prisoner was at 
once ordered to execution, but the members of the company were so 
importunate in their pleading that his life be spared that the lieuten- 
ant was induced to temper justice with mercy, and so granted pardon 
to him as well as to the rest, only depriving Alonso Xaimez of his 
captain’s commission to go to Zacatecas for the purpose of raising 
soldiers. Assured of safety, Xaimez now returned from hiding, and 
it was agreed that the conspiracy should be a closed topic; not even 
the names of the others involved were made known. 

But the dissatisfaction of the soldiers with the existing state of 
things was still too great to be entirely quieted. A number of them 
now besought Castafio to permit them to return. To these he re- 
sponded that all those who desired to go might do so: as for himself, 
he would rather consent to remain alone to die than to do what was 
not honorable. His courage and nobility of purpose at last turned 
sentiment in his favor, and in the end even those who most desired to 
return gave way. 

12. The Province where the Franciscans were slain. — While in 
Santo Domingo the lieutenant decided to take twenty comrades and 
go in search of some mines and a pueblo where he had not been. En 
route the party passed through some sierras where were found two 
deserted pueblos which the Indians said had recently been depopu- 
lated through wars.“ It was evident that they spoke the truth be- 
cause many dead bodies were found in these villages. 

From this region Sosa turned back to the Rio Grande and visited 
the province in which, so the Indians told him, the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries had lost their lives. This was the Tiguex of Castafieda, or 
the Tigua* of modern scholars, and the missionaries referred to 

41 These two villages must have been the pueblos of Tuerto and Valverde whose ruins lie 
near Golden. They are the first ones on his route from old San Felipe into the Tanos 
Mountains, and also the first ones he would have reached coming from the present Santo 
Domingo (Bandelier, Final Report, ii, 123). 

42 For the location of the different Tigua pueblos see Hodge, notes on the Tigua pueblos, 
in The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides (Ayer translation), 219-222. See also 


Hackett, ‘‘ The Location of the Tigua Pueblos of Alameda, Puaray, and Sandia in 1680-81,’’ 
in OLD SANTA FE, ii, 381-391. 
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were Fray Agustin Rodríguez and Fray Francisco López, members 
of the Rodríguez-Chamuscado expedition of 1581, both of whom met 
their death at Puaray after the departure of the soldiers.** From 
one of these deserted pueblos on the east side of the river there were 
in sight fourteen pueblos, some of which were only one-quarter of a 
league apart. A number of these pueblos were visited although from 
most of them the inhabitants had fled, in fear lest the lieutenant had 
come to avenge the death of the missionaries. In those that were 
still inhabited the Indians readily swore allegiance to the king and 
submitted to the establishment of a regular government. While in a 
very large and prosperous pueblo, the last one to be visited on the 
west side of the river, Sosa learned that a number of Spaniards other 
than his own company had recently passed through the village. This 
pueblo in all probability was Isleta. 

13. The Arrest. — The lieutenant was greatly rejoiced to learn of 
the presence of other Spaniards in the vicinity. He did not doubt 
but that they must be reênforcements sent by the viceroy. He imme- 
diately set out for his camp, but before he had gone very far, he was 
advised by messengers that this company of fifty men, headed by 
Captain Joan de Morlete, had come to place him under arrest. His 
own soldiers expressed their willingness to assist him in making an 
armed resistance, but though he was deeply moved by their faithful- 
ness, he refused to accept from them a service which he felt would be 
so greatly against their own interests and which would involve them 
as well as himself in rebellion and dishonor. He resolved to hasten 
to the camp and there surrender himself, content to obey the will of 
the king. 

Having reached the pueblo at which his force was encamped, Sosa 
entered the plaza where Morlete and his men were stationed. The 
two commanders saluted and embraced one another, and then Cap- 
tain Morlete, drawing from his pocket the royal warrant for the 
arrest of Sosa, read it aloud with all solemnity, calling upon him to 
surrender himself in the name of the king. Faithful to the end, the 
lieutenant kissed the royal warrant, saying that the will of the king 
was his law, and so gave himself up to be bound. 

14. The Final Judgment. — So ended an expedition which might 
under happier circumstances have received the credit which it well 
merited in having secured the submission of the natives of New Mex- 

43 Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 138, 165. The third missionary accom- 
panying the expedition, Father Santa Maria, did not meet his death in the province of 
Tiguex, but in the Sierra Morena (ibid., 138, 148 n. 2). 

44 This Morlete had earlier figured in the arrest of Carabajal, having guided to Almadén 
the party that effected the arrest (Alonso de León, Historia de Nuevo León, 90). Later, 
having a commission to administer the government at Saltillo he attempted to interfere 
with the government of Joan Pérez de los Rios in Monterey (ibid., 100). It would seem 


that he had a permanent grudge against the officials of Nuevo León, perhaps an outgrowth 
of the natural jealousy between officials of neighboring provinces, 
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ico, and established in their pueblos the type of government which 
was to prevail throughout the period of Spanish occupation. The 
cause of its unfortunate termination just as success was in view is 
doubtless to be found in the jealousy which the authorities of the ad- 
jacent Province of Nueva Vizcaya had always felt toward those of 
the more recently established State of Nuevo León. ‘‘When he 
[Sosa] was most joyful with the hope of conquering a new world for 
our Lord the King,’’ says Captain Alonso de Leon, ‘‘the devil who 
never sleeps, and seeks means whereby he may destroy the preaching 
of the Holy Evangel, moved the heart of Captain Joan de Morlete, a 
bellicose man, and evilly disposed, to write, now that Captain Castaño 
had left Almadén, to the Royal Audiencia in Mexico that he had 
raised rebellion in the interior, and made himself tyrant. Thus it 
was that, envying his good fortune, he sought to take revenge for an 
ancient grudge which he bore him. He sought a warrant to go and 
arrest him. The Audiencia, disturbed by his report, and believing it 
to be true, despatched Captain Morlete to arrest him.’’* The story 
of that arrest we have heard. 

Sosa was taken to Mexico City for trial. As he had few defenders, 
and as passion and interest were at work against him, he was con- 
demned and exiled to China. He appealed to the Council, but while 
the pleading was being heard in Spain he set sail for China. Here 
he soon gained the high esteem which his merits deserved, but which 
he did not live long to enjoy. He lost his life in a wild fight at sea 
when the Chinese galley slaves on board the junk in which he was 
bound to the Moluccas rose in revolt. So he died, with the stain of 
dishonor still on his name. 

Shortly afterward the Council reached the final decision in his 
case. The malice of his accusers had been discovered; his innocence 
was established, and the sentence revoked; and it was ordered that 
he return as governor to the land which he had pacified. But death 
had already set the seal on his ambitions. The honor of effecting the 
conquest of New Mexico was to rest with another — Juan de Oñate.” 

45 Alonso de León, Historia de Nucvo León, p. 94. The story of the fate of Sosa and 
the final issue of his trial are to be found in the same place. 

46 The subsequent careers of various members of Sosa’s party may be found in the annals 
of Nuevo León. In the founding of Monterey, Pedro Iñigo was appointed alealde, and 
Joan Pérez de los Rios and Diego Diaz de Verlanga regidores (ef. Alonso de León, Hist. 


de Nueva Leon, 99). Alonso Lucas and Joan López were members of the Oñate expedition. 
The names of the members of Sosa’s expedition found in the ‘‘Memoria’’ are: 


Cristobal de Heredia Cristóbal Martin 

Andrés Pérez Jusepe Rodriguez 

Manuel de Mederos Joan de Estrada 
Francisco López de Riealde Gonzalo de Lares 

Juan de Carabajal Diego de Viruega 

Juan de Contreras Cristóbal de Viruega 
Domingo de Santiestevan Pedro de Iñigo 

Diego Diaz de Verlanga Joan Rodriguez de Avalos 


Alonso Juimes y Ponce Hernan Ponce de Leon 
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15. The Legality of the Expedition. — It has long been the custom 
of historians to stigmatize the expedition of Sosa as irregular and 
illegal,” but a perusal of the Laws of Settlement of 1573 under which 
he claimed to be acting will readily prove the unfairness of this judg- 
ment. Ordinance 1 reads as follows: ‘‘It is further ordered that 
our Viceroys, Audiencias, Governors, and other officials, justicias of 
the Indies, must not grant permission to make a new discovery with- 
out first consulting us and obtaining our consent. But we permit 
them, in parts already discovered, to authorize the making of settle- 
ments deemed by them advisable, following the conditions noted in 
the laws laid down in this libro, provided that notice of the settlement 
made in the discovered area be forwarded to us immediately." * 
The territory of New Mexico had already been discovered, and there- 
fore Sosa, as an official of the Indies, might legally establish a colony 
within its limits, provided that he sent notification thereof to the 
viceroy, and observed the other conditions laid down in the Laws of 
Settlement.*® 

These stipulations he scrupulously obeyed. At no time during the 
expedition was his conduct that of a man who knew himself to be 
violating the laws of the kingdom. The one fact consistently borne 
out by all the events chronicled in the narrative is that Sosa believed 
himself to be acting strictly in accordance with the law, and to be ac- 
complishing a great service for the king, who would unquestionably 
reward it as it deserved. He was arrested, not on the charge of hav- 
ing led an unauthorized expedition into New Mexico, but on the ac- 
cusation that he had attempted to raise rebellion in that Province, 
and to make himself an independent ruler therein. As jealousy and 
interest were arrayed against him in Mexico, it is not surprising that 
he should have been condemned on so dangerous a charge. When 
““Treason” is cried, men are only too likely to be swayed from their 
sober judgment. That the decision was revoked after more calm 
and careful consideration by the Council, and that an attempt was 
made to make amends to him for the undeserved disgrace which he 
had suffered constitute the final justification of Sosa’s conduct. 


Francisco de Mancha Pedro Pinto 
Franciseo Salgado Juan de Vega 

Joan Pérez de los Rios Alonso Lucas 

Martin de Salazar Domingo Hernández 
Juan Rodriguez de Nieto Francisco de Bascones 
Pedro Flores Joan Sanchez 

Blas Martin de Mederos Alonso Xaimez 

Juan Lopez Castaño de Sosa 


47 Bancroft, Arizona and New Meaico, p. 100; Twitchell, Leading Facts, i, 298. 

48 Pacheco y Cardenas, col. Doc. Inéd., xvi, 143; Cornish, ‘‘ Preliminaries of the Oñate 
Expedition,’? 122-123. 

49 Attention has been called above (p. 49) to Ordinance xxix which forbade the in- 
fliction of injury on the Indians. Sosa's adherence to this ordinance was the cause of the 
conspiracy. Ordinance xLIII describes the form of government for Indian settlements; 
XXI, XXI, XXI, the form for reports. 
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